"It's the spring," the travelling salesman assured.

"It's rather that you get used to everything," sighed the phar-
macist* "He, like everybody else, poor kid."

The three men had no hostility toward Legrain. On the con-
trary his age, his misfortune, his physical condition touched them,
for they were naturally good-hearted. They had offered to take
turns in watching over Armel. But Legrain, who was jealous of
his friend, had declined their services. When they received pack-
ages containing a little food from outside they always wanted to
give Legrain a share. But knowing that he would have no oppor-
tunity to reciprocate these kindnesses Legrain had stubbornly re-
fused. Little by little, because of this uncompromising behaviour,
the domino-players had come to forget the young man's exis-
tence. His change of attitude brought their attention back to him.
One evening when the pharmacist was passing round some
chocolate tablets which he had found in a package from his family
Legrain held out his hand.

"Hurrah!" exclaimed Colonel Jarret du Plessis. "The little
communist is getting broken in/*

The colonel turned toward Gerbier and said,

"It's your influence, Monsier, and I congratulate you."

"I rather think it's the chocolate," said Gerbier.

A few hours later, when they were the only ones still awake,
Gerbier said to Legrain,

"You've picked a rather bad time to draw comments on your
sweet tooth."

"It's because I thought ... I thought Pd be able to send him
something in return soon," the young man murmured.

"The same thought may have occurred to them. It's never a
good idea to assume other people are more stupid than you are,"
said Gerbier.

They fell into silence. After a few moments Legrain asked
humbly,

"Are you angry with me, Monsieur Gerbier?"

"No, of course not. That's the end of it," said Gerbier.

"Then you won't mind telling me what's going to happen after
the current breaks down?" begged Legrain.

"I already .went into the details of that yesterday and the day
before," said Gerbier.